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Georgia has been a living example of the famous motto coined 
about the time of the First World War, “Don’t write history, 
make it.” For more than two hundred years Georgia has been 
making much exciting history but she has been uncommonly 
slow to write it. Of the recognized historians who have written 
about Georgia, before the present century, only one was a 
native of the state. 

As Georgia was a colony for | forty-two years—hardly a 
generation—she may be pardoned for not having developed a 
historian for so short a time. Then, as afterwards, it was some- 
what the feeling that something to be historical must be at 
least a hundred years old. But even so, Georgia had produced 
enough excitement during her colonial existence to cause others 
then, as they have frequently done since, to poach on her his- 
torical preserves. And so it came about that the first historical 
account of Georgia ever published was written by a Presbyterian 
preacher who had resided for a while in Charleston and about 
the outbreak of the Revolution had gone to England. He was 
Alexander Hewat, who published in London in 1779, a two- 
volume work, in which he bracketed Georgia with South Caro- 
lina, and called it an Historical Account of the Colonies of 
South Carolina and Georgia. Georgia was thus made a sort of 
tail to the South Carolina kite, and no doubt it seemed logical 
to the Carolinians that this should be so, for Georgia might be 
incorporated into South Carolina again. 

Though the Georgians were a little slow to enter the Revo- 
lution, yet when in, they fought with a tenacity and bravery 
unsurpassed by any Patriots elsewhere. This fact was not, how- 
ever, everywhere recognized; and to remedy this wrong, a 
movement was started to have Georgia’s history properly set 
forth—but especially her Revolutionary history. This led to the 
first attempt of a native Georgian, Edward Langworthy, to write 
a history of his state. Langworthy had been born in Savannah, 
and being soon left an orphan, he had been educated at the 
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Bethesda Orphan Home. During much of the Revolutionary 
War, he was one of Georgia’s representatives in the Continental 
Congress, and soon after its close, he moved to Maryland; but 
his interest in his native state did not wane. Spurred on by 
James Jackson, the prince of duelists and later the fiery opponent 
of the Yazoo Land Fraud, Langworthy decided to write a history 
of Georgia in an “Attempt to rescue the patriotic exertions of 
our Countrymen from Oblivion, & the misrepresentation of 
some Writers of American History.” 


He proceeded to collect many documents and might have 
finished his manuscript, for in 1791 he inserted in the Georgia 
Gazette an advertisement proposing the early publication of “A 
Political History of the State of Georgia from its First Settle- 
ment with Memoirs of the Principal Transactions which happen- 
ed therein during the Late Revolution,” and soliciting advance 
subscriptions. The response apparently was not favorable, for 
the work was never published. Langworthy died some years 
thereafter, the manuscript utterly vanished, if he ever wrote it, 
and most of his documents disappeared in the course of time. 
What a great loss to the history of Georgia this was, for it would 
greatly have lightened up that dark and unknown period of 
Georgia’s history—the Revolution! Thus ended the first attempt 
of Georgia to write its history. 

Wher. the Revolution was in the making, there was born in 
North Carolina in 1767, a person destined to be the first historian 
of Georgia, Hugh M’Call. Though too young to fight in the 
war, he was old enough to have the deeds of valor in that 
struggle indelibly impressed on his mind, and later when he 
moved to Georgia and became a resident of Savannah, he de- 
veloped the determination to write a history of his adopted state. 
For many years during his later life he was an invalid, and though 
his body was wracked by excruciating pain, he labored away 
on his history, gathering scraps of information wherever pos- 
sible and recording the memoirs of old veterans. The result 
was a two-volume history of Georgia, from the beginning of the 
colony down to the end of the Revolution. The first volume 
was published in 1812 and the second in 1816. Though this 
history has many inaccuracies in it, the original edition is today 
one of the rarest and most prized books on Georgia. (It was 
reprinted in 1909.) 

As a state Georgia grew and made more history, yet for years 
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no one took note of it, until in the early 1830's, William Bacon 
Stevens, a New Englander, in search of health, came to Georgia 
and settled in Savannah. First he studied medicine and became 
a doctor; but having made the acquaintance of Bishop Stephen 
Elliott, found a mighty attraction in that eminent devine and 
decided to take orders in the Episcopal Church. He early 
sensed that Georgia was redolent with history—almost bursting 
at the seams with it. Why did not somebody do something 
about it? In New England there would have been volumes 
already on such important happenings. Largely through his 
efforts, the people in Savannah organized in 1839 the Georgia 
Historical Society, still in existence, and soon this organization 
commissioned Stevens to write a history of the state. About 
this time, the State of Georgia, becoming historically-niinded, 
had copied in London many of Georgia’s colonial records, and 
these were now made available for Stevens. But about the time 
he had set himself down to hard work on his history, he was 
sent by his Church to the little college town of Athens, where 
he organized an Episcopal congregation and became its rector. 
The University now induced him to become a professor in 
that institution, and again was the work on his history impeded. 
But finally in 1847, he finished his first volume, which brought 
the story about half way through the colonial period. 


Soon an interruption developed which it seemed might bring 
a termination to his history, for he now left Georgia to become 
rector of a congregation in Philadelphia and soon thereafter 
Bishop of Pennsylvania. The Georgia Historical Society did 
not cease to beg him to continue his history, and finally he 
completed his second volume in 1859. In this volume he ended 
with the Georgia Constitution of 1798. Two fat volumes of 
more than a thousand pages, on sixty-five years of Georgia! 
This was a scholarly work and is still considered a classic. 


Here in 1860, and indeed, for the next twenty years and more, 
Georgians could read their history only to about 1800. When 
would Georgians ever be able to find out about their immediate 
past? Some years after the War Between the States, there were 
gleams of hope that at last Georgians would have a complete 
history of their state, for Charles Colcock Jones, Jr., was at work 
on a history. Jones was the first native-born Georgian, who 
was to write a history of his state and see it published. (For 
the purpose of this article, I. W. Avery’s history of that short 
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detached segment of Georgia from 1850 to 1881, is not con- 
sidered.) He was a native of Savannah, who had fought in the 
Confederate War, had in 1865 gone to New York City to 
practice law and write books, and had after a dozen years 
returned to Georgia, to settle near Augusta. Jones, mighty in 
physique and handsome in appearance, set to work with industry 
and scholarship and love for his state, and in 1883 produced 
The History of Georgia, in the customary two volumes; but 
mirabile dictu, after expending almost eleven hundred pages, 
he fell short of almost twenty years the limits which Stevens 
had reached—Jones got just through the Revolution. 

And so there still remained the task of writing the complete 
monumental history of Georgia. In subsequent times, the nearest 
approach to fulfilling this need was made by Lucian Lamar 
Knight, that great lover of Georgia and her history, when in 
1917 he produced his Standard History of Georgia and Geor- 
gians, in three volumes of narrative and three volumes of biog- 
raphies, which brought the story down to the time he wrote. 
But there is still the need for a history of Georgia on the scale 
and scholarship used by Stevens and Jones. 


